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said Peter, and James, and John, who seemed to be pillars, 
it would have been deemed a strong argument in favour 
of Peter's supremacy : why, then, when St. Paul places 
James before Peter, is it not equally an argument for 
James's supremacy ? That, however, St. Paul was wholly 
ignorant of any such doctrine as the headship or supremacy 
of St. Peter is evident fromwhatimmediatelyfollows,v. 11, 
&c. We quote, as is our custom, from the Douay Bible — 
"But when Cephas (Peter) was come to Antioch, I with- 
stood him to the face, because he was to be blamed. For 
before that some came from James he did eat with the 
Gentiles; but when they were come he withdrew and 
separated himself, fearing them who were of the circum- 
cision. And to his dissimulation the rest of the Jews con- 
sented, so that Barnabas also was led by them into that 
dissimulation. But when I saw that they walked not up- 
rightly unto the truth of the Gospel, I said to Cephas, before 
them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of 
the Gentiles, and not as the Jews do, how dost thou com- 
pel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ? We by nature 
are Jews, and not of the Gentiles sinners. But knowing 
that man is not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ, we also believe in Christ Jesus," 
&c. Here, then, we have St. Paul teaching and reproving 
the supreme pastor, because " he walked not uprightly unto 
the truth of the Gospel." Can any candid man who reads 
this whole passage believe that St. Pau', whon he wrote it, 
considered St. Peter not only as a " pillar" of Christ's 
Church, but as its living supreme ruler and teacher. Let 
us just weigh the force of this statement by what would 
have been attributed to it by the advocates of Boman 
supremacy, if it had been St. Peter that had written and 
spoken thus of St. Paul, and we shall be able to form a 
better estimate of its value in the opposite scale of the 
argument against that supremacy. 

The next passage relied on is the narrative in the first 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, of the calling or 
election of Matthias as an apostle in place of Judas 
Iscariot. 

The inspired historian tells us that after our Lord's 
ascension into heaven from Mount Olivet, His disciples 
returned to Jerusalem, and were collected together, to the 
number of about one hundred and twenty, in an upper 
room in which the eleven abode. 

St. Peter, if ever ho was acknowledged the divinely 
instituted supreme head of the Church, must, we suppose, 
have been so then, when the whole of our Lord's Apostles 
were collected in one room upon so important an occasion. 
And if St. Peter was ever to commence acting as Christ's 
tricar or vicegerent upon earth, it was surely at that 
moment when our blessed Lord had just finished His 
divine personal mission on earth, and had visibly ascended 
into heaven. The occasion also was a solemn one; for the 
assembled Church was about to witness the first exercise 
of ecclesiastical and apostolical authority, in the selection 
and appointment of a successor to the ministry and apostlc- 
ship, from which " Judas by transgression fell, that he 
might go to his own place." 

If we had not been familiar with the divine record of 
the Acts of the Apostles, when we found to learned and 
acute a man as Dr. Geraghty relying confidently on Ut 
Acts as a proof of St. Peter's supremacy, we should have 
expected to find that St. Peter took this occasion to show 
his supreme power by at once naming and appointing the 
successor to the fallen apostle of his own authority. 
But how are the facts as recorded in this chapter ? 
St. Peter, indeed, proposed that one of those who had 
been associated with them during the whole time of our 
Lord's ministry should be selected, in place of Judas, as a 
joint witness with them of His resurrection, and reminded 
them that it was written in the book of Psalms, " And his 
bishopric let another take." Whereupon the disciples 
present, whether the eleven Apostles only, or the whole 
assembled 120, is not expressly stated (though we thiuk it 
was the latter, as we shall presently show), at once pro- 
ceeded to select two ; and after praying solemnly to the 
Lord to show which of the two He had chosen, they gave 
them lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was num- 
bered with the eleven Apostles. Everything that was 
done was done not by Peter alone, but by them all. " They 
appointed two, Joseph called Barsabas, who was surnnmed 
Justus, and Matthias. And, praying, they said : Thou, 
Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, show whether of 
these two thou hast chosen to take the place of this minis- 
try and apostlcship, from which Judas hath by trans, 
gression fallen, that he might go to his own place. And 
they gave them lots, and the lot fe!l upon Matthias, and 
he was numbered with the eleven Apostles." — 1 Acts, 
23-26. 

Judging from the mode of popular election of Bishops 
in primitive times, as well as from the general terms in 
which the sacred writer, speaks of the brethren, we can 
have little doubt that all present (the 120) took part in the 
appointment. The persons addressed by St. Peter were 
the whole assembly. " Peter, rising np in the midst of 
the brethren (the number was about 120) addressed them 
all : Men and brethren, the Scriptnre must needs be ful- 
filled," &c.— v. 15, 16. And they (i.e., those whom Peter 
had just addressed) appointed two, and they (that is, still 
the same persons) gave their lots, &c. 

St. Peter, therefore, was merely the leader or spokesman 
who, proposing a step which recommended itself to the 
brethren assembled, as both reasonable and scriptural, 



they all unanimously adopted and acted on the proposal. 
If, indeed, St. Peter had proceeded to tell them that by 
reason of onr Lord's appointment he, Peter, was the rock 
on which the Church was built, and the chief shepherd to 
whom Christ had committed the charge of both shepherds 
and flock, and that it, therefore, became his dnty to provide 
a successor to the fallen Judas, and he had thereupon pro- 
ceeded to appoint Barsabas and Matthias, and to give tbem 
lots, and the assembled Apostlesand brethren had thereupon 
acquiesced in such claim and exercise of spiritual autho- 
rity and pre-eminence, the narrative would, doubtless, have 
afforded no inconsiderable proof that the assembled Church 
and Apostles recognized Peter as supreme ; but in the ab- 
sence of all this, and the very contrary being recorded, we 
confess we consider the passage as making strongly against, 
and not in favour, of that supremacy which Dr. G. con- 
tends for. 

Let us now see whether the remaining passage from 
Acts xv. is more favourable. 

Certain Judaiziog teachers professing to be Christians 
having insisted on their brethren submitting to the law of 
Moses, saying, "Except ye be circumcised after the manner 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved," Paul and Barnabas, and 
some others, were sent to Jerusalem to the Apostles and 
elders (Douay Bible — priests) about this question. And 
when they were come to Jerusalem, the Apostles and an- 
cients (elders) came together to consider the matter. 
There was much disputing; certain of the sect of the Phari- 
sees that believed saying that they must be circumcised, 
andbecommandedtoobeythe lawof Moses. Well, St. Peter 
was present ; and was the dispute settled by his authority ? 
or how was it settled ? St. Peter, indeed, took a part in the 
debate, and brought forward some strong reasons why the 
decision of the Apostles and elders " who were assembled 
to consider the matter," should be against these Judaizers. 
But so far from his suggestions having been at once ac- 
quiesced in as a decision of the matter, by the assembly 
crying out "Peter has spoken, the cause is finished," as 
Father Newman and others would have us believe to be 
the law of the Chnrch with respect to Peter's alleged suc- 
cessor Pope Pius IX., and the whole assembly put at once 
to silence, as Dr. Geraghty would have us believe ; the dis- 
cussion went on, and if the assembly held their peace it 
was only because they were eager to listen to what Bar- 
nabas and Paul had to tell them of the great signs and 
wonders which God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
them. So far, however, was the matter even then from 
being decided, that after they held their peace, St. James 
addressed them at length, " Men and brethren, hearken 
unto me, &c. AVhereupon my sentence is (or ' for which 
cause I judge.' — Douay Bible) that we trouble not the 
Gentiles who are converted to God, but that we write unto 
them that they refrain from idols, and from fornication, and 
from things strangled, and from blood." And this judgment 
or sentence of St. James was exactly what was adopted by 
the assembly, which may, perhaps, be considered the first 
Council ever held by the Church. *" Then it. pleased the 
Apostles and ancients, with the whole Church, to choose 
men of their own company, and to send to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas, namely Judas and Silas, chief men 
among the brethren, writing by their hands : The Apostles 
and ancient brethren, to the brethren that are at Antioch 
and in Syria and Cilicia, greeting. Forasmueh as we have 
heard that some going out from us have troubled you with 
words, subverting your sou!s, to whom we gave no com- 
mandment, it hath seemed good to us, being assembled 
together, to choose out men, and to send them unto you 
with our well-beloved Barnabas and Paul, men who have 
given their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We have sent, therefore, Judas and Silas, who themselves 
also will by word of mouth tell you the same things. For 
it hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us to lay 
no further burthen upon you than these necessary things ; 
that you abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from fornication ; 
from which things keeping yourselves you shall do well. 
Fare ye well. They, therefore, being dismissed went down 
to Antioch, and gathering together the multitude delivered 
the epistle." — (Douay Bible, Acts xv., 22-30.) 

So far, therefore, is this from being a sentence of St. 
Peter ex cathedra, yielded to in silence at once by the as- 
sembled Church, that those assembled listened to Paul and 
Barnabas and James, after Peter had spoken, and it was 
not even at the instance or suggestion of Peter that the 
Apostles and elders decided on sending this epistle, but on 
St. James's, who, in fact, dictated the very terras of it. The 
epistle, however, and the decision it announced was neither 
St. James's nor St. Peter's, but that of the whole body of 
the Apostles and elders — ''Then it pleased the Apostles 
and ancients, with the whole Church." 

How unlike all this is to a sentence of St. Peter ex- 
ercising a supreme and infallible auihority, we need 
scarcely observe. And yet Dr. Geraghty, in his letter of 
April, p. 45, does not hesitate to refer to it as a proof of 
the supremacy, as if it was the plainest thing in the world, 
not requiring or admitting of any argument. " Again," 
writes Dr. G. : " in Acts xv., when all the multitude 
were silenced (v. 12), after his speech, which was 
the first !'' But the cause of their silence makes 
all the difference. If it had been " Peter has spoken, 
the cause is finished," it would have been much. But 
that it was not so is too plain to require argument. 
They heard Paul and Barnabas and James before they de- 



cided the matter, and if they were more influenced by any 
one of the speakers than by the others it would appear to 
have been by St. James ; for they waited for no other, but 
adopted his sentence unanimously, and to the very letter. 
Why did they not consider the matter ended when St. 
Peter gave his opinion ? How could St. James have pre- 
sumed to call for a hearing, as if further argument was 
necessary, if he knew that Peter was the divinely appointed 
head of the Church, with a supreme power, which was to 
be handed down to his successors to the end of time, as 
Christ's vicar and vicegerent on earth? If wo wanted a 
conclusive proof that St. Peter was not so considered in 
this first Council of Jerusalem by the whole assembled body 
of the Apostles, we think we could not desire or expect a 
better ; and yet it is coolly relied on by Dr. G;raghty as a 
Scripture testimony to St. Peter's supremacy! Is it not 
clear that the advocates of Rome have learned to reason in 
a peculiar school, which can see only just so much as seems 
to favour their predetermined conclusions, and that they 
ignore every argument and difficulty which they are unable 
to answer. We think it required some boldness to rely on 
any of the passages we have been commenting on as 
proofs of the supremacy ; and, wc confess, we should like 
to see cither some attempt at an excuse for resorting to 
such arguments, or some feeling, at least, of shame 
evinced, when their fallacy is exposed. 



ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES— No. II. 
iNour AprilnumberwemadesomcrcmarksonDr.Newman's 
Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. Westated the arguments 
by which he endeavours to prove the continued existence 
of miraculous powers in the Church ; and we also referred 
to the complete refutation of those arguments which he 
had himself given by anticipation in a former Essay on the 
Miracles of Scripture. Our limits precluded us from re- 
marking on any of the alleged ecclesiastical miracles which 
Dr. Newman nddu-es, and tho evidence for which he 
undertakes to examine. As, however, the subject would 
bj incomplete without giving some specimens of this class 
of miracles, wc prop so mi ihe present occasion to notice 
a few of the miracles said to h eve been performed by Eng- 
lish Saints. We take our account of them from a work 
entitled the Lives of the Enylish Saints,* published under 
the editorship of Dr. Newman subsequently to his 
"Essay," and which, therefore, may fairly be regarded 
as a commentary upon its principles. Let us begin then 
with the miracle of 

ST. GEBMAN ASJ> THE COCK. 

This miracle is recorded in the ninth volume of the 
Lives of the English Saints, and runs as follows : 

"During the same journey he (St. German) retired one 
evening to the dwelling <>1 some persons of humble condi- 
tion. Though ho could command the attentions of the 
wealthy and great, yet, he often avoided them, and fre- 
quented the lower ranks of life. While ho wag thus 
lodged, he passed tho whole night in prayer, as was his 
practice after our Lord's example. Daylight broke in, 
and to bis surprise the cock failed to herald in the morn- 
ing. He asked the reason, and learned that an obstinate 
taciturnity had succeeded to the usual cry. Pleased at 
finding an opportunity of rewarding his hosts, German 
took some wheat, blessed it, and gave it to some of the 
birds to eat, whereby ho restored their natural faculties. 
A deed of this kind, which might have been forgotten by 
the rich, was likely to remain fixed in the memory of the 
poor. [Hence, of course, the evidence for its truth. J The 
appreciation of any action depends generally on the de- 
gree of utility which it conveys to different people, and 
circumstances which appear trivial to some are important 
to others. Thus could our Lord adapt His wonderful signs 
to the wants of men, at one time turning water into wine, 
at another multiplying the loaves, at another taking a fish 
for a piece o/ money which it contained." — St. German, p. 
89. 

Our Roman Catholic readers will please to remark the 
reverential comparison instituted, in the last sentence, 
between the miracles of our blessed Lord and that of St. 
German in restoring their voice to the dumb cocks. 

Dr. Newman observes in his Essay on Ecclesiastical 
Miracles (p. xxv.) : " The miracles of Scripture are definite 
and whole transactions, drawn out and carried through 
from first to last, with beginning and ending, clear, com- 
plete, and compact in the narrative, separated from ex- 
traneous matter, and consigned to authentic statement?. 
Whereas, the ecclesiastical miracles, for tho most part, 
are not contained in any authenticated form or original 
document ; at least, they need to be extracted from merely 
historical works, and often are only filiating rumours, popu- 
lar traditions, vague, various, inconsistent in detail, tales 
which only appear to have survived, . . . recorded at 
a distance from the time and coiin.ii/ when and where they 
profess to have occurred." 

A striking illustration of this candid description of ec- 
clesiastical miracles is furnished by 

THE MIRACULOUS FOOTSTEPS IN THE ROCK. 

These marvellous footprints were once, we are told, to 
be seen in the island of Jersey ; but, unfortunately, they 
are not there now. This, however, is of little consequence 



a This wot k bus beeu ably criticised by the Rev. J. C. Croilhwaite, 
in a valuable and luterestsDg book, entitled, "Modern Hagiology," 
London, J. W. i'arker, 1M6 ; to which we are maluly indebted for toe 
tr.iUcr uf the pretest article. 
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a* regards tbe truth of the miracle, which is sufficiently 
attested by a chronicler, who lived only three hundred years 
after the miracle took place, and at distance from the scene 
of it. The story runs as follows : — 

An eminent saint, named Helier, who, even before he was 
baptised, performed many miracles, finally took np his abode 
in a hermitage on a rock in the sea, off the coast of Jersey. 
" The people of the island soon found out that he was a man 
of God, and two cripples, one a paralytic, and the other a 
lame man, came to him, and by the help of our blessed Lord 
he healed them. The simple chronicler who has written the 
acta of our saint has by chance here pat in a few words 
w hich mark the spot of the miracle. He says that those 
people healed by Helier left tbe mark of their footsteps 
in the rock. Now, it happens that till a few years ago* 
there were in a part of the island, not far from his cell, 
tome strange marks like the print of feet upon a hard rock 
on the sea-shore. iVo man could tell whether they were cut 
out by the hand of man or were rude basins worked out by 
the tea in a fantastic form." — St. Helier, pp. 24, 25. 

The evidence of the story told by the simple chronicler 
being so inconclusive, it is hardly to be wondered at that a 
different origin was in process of time assigned to the mira- 
culous footsteps : — 

"The poor people of the island in after times told another 
tale about those footsteps. They said that the Blessed 
Virgin had once appeared there, and had left the mark of 
her feet upon the rock, and a small chapel was built upon 
the spot. Now, it may be that these mysterious marks 
were neither left by the poor men whom Helier healed, 
nor yet by that Holy Virgin ; but still, let us not despise 
the simple tales of the peasantry ; there is very often some 
truth hidden beneath them. Thus in this case, it is very 
likely that this story contains traces of a real miracle done 
by God through Helier's hand." — p. 25. 

This story, as we have said, embodies many of the char- 
acteristics of an ecclesiastical miracle as enumerated by 
Dr. Newman. It is attested by a simple chronicler who 
lived three centuries later, and at a distance from the place. 
Two totally different accounts are given of the cause of 
the miraculous footsteps. It is doubtful whether they 
were footsteps at all, or '' whether they were cut out by 
tbe band of man, or were rude basins worked out by the 
sea in a fantastic form." There is no means now of judging 
what they were like, because tbey are no longer in exist- 
ence, and, therefore, incredulous disbelievers may hold 
their tongues. 

The miracles performed by St. Helier on the paralytic 
and the cripple, in memory of which the miraculous foot- 
steps were imprinted on the solid rock, were, doubtless, 
great. But they were as nothing compared with what he 
afterwards achieved. It is certainly a wonderful thing to 
be told of 

A DEAD MAN CARRYING HIS HEAD IN HIS HANDS. 

But we are told that this miraculous fact was accom- 
plished by St. Helier. 

"One night when he was resting on his hard couch, 
our blessed Lord, for whom he had given up all things, 
appeared to him in a vision, and, smiling upon him, said, 
' Come to me, my beloved one ; three days hence thou 
shalt depart from this world with the adornment of thine 
own blood.' " — p. 30. 

Accordingly, three days after, a fleet of Saxons visited 
the coast, and some of them having found out his her- 
mitage, one of the savages cut off his head : — 

" Next morning bis spiritual guide came down to the 
sea shore to cross over to the hermitage ; when, however, 
.he came down to the beach, he saw lying on the sand the 
body of his young disciple. He did not know how it 
came there ; the tide might have floated it across the 
narrow channel between the hermitage rock and the 
mainland. But the head was resting so tranquilly on 
the breast between the two hands, and its features still 
smiling so sweetly, that he thought that God, to preserve 
the body of the saint from infidel hands, had endued the 
limbs with life to bear the head across to the shore " 
—p. 81. 

The story then goes on to tell how the priest carried 
the saint's body into a little vessel which happened to 
be lying near; and how he fell asleep, and when he 
awoke he found the vessel gliding into a harbour on a 
coast he had never seen, but crowded with people, gazingon 
what they took for a phantom vessel, driving on without 
sail or helmsman. " An invisible hand had unmoored 
the vessel, and angels had guided it through rapid cur- 
rents and past bristling rocks ; and it swam on alone 
over the surface of the sea, till it came safely to the 
harbour where the saint was to rest." p. 32. 

As Dr. Newman well observes (Essay, p. ct.), " An 
in<;uir jr should not enter upon the subject of miracles 
reported or alleged in ecclesiastical history without being 
prepared for fiction and exaggeration in the narrative to 
an indefinite extent.'' 

Another eminent saint, of whom some remarkable 
miracles are recorded, was St. Neot, of Glastonbury. 
We shall first ask the reader's attention to the story of 

ST. NEOT AND THE LOCK. 

" As time went on, God left him not without special 
marks of His favour, and not only thus enabled him to 
scatter His benefits among the people, but that all men 

b The author tells ut In a note, that " the rock and the rnins of a 
chapel have been lately blown ur, to procure stones for the building 
of « fort." 



might know that such a life as his did, indeed, raise its 
possessor above the weaknesses and imperfections of this 
mortal life, He began to work special miracles by his 
hand. 

" It was the custom of the monks of the Abbey, at the 
hour of mid-day, to retire alone to their several cells for 
private prayer and meditation. This hour was held 
sacred, and no communication of any kind was permitted 
among the brethren. Neot, whose cell was nearest to 
the great gate of the monastery, was disturbed in his 
devotions by a violent and continued knocking. On re- 
pairing to the grating to ascertain the cause, he dis- 
covered a person who might not be refused pressing in 
haste for admission. He immediately hurried to the 
door, but, to his confusion and perplexity, be found that 
from the smallness of his stature he was unable to reach 
the lock. The knocking now became more violent, and 
Neot, in despair of natural means of success, prayed to 
God for assistance. Immediately the lock slid gently 
down the door, until it reached the level of his girdle, 
and thus he was enabled to open it without further diffi- 
culty. This remarkable miracle is said to have been 
witnessed to by all the brethren ; for the lock continued 
in its place, and the people flocked together from all 
quarters to see it." — St. Neot, p. 96. 

The above is not a bad specimen of ecclesiastical 
miracles, which (to use Dr. Newman's words ; Essay, p. 
xxiv.) "have sometimes no discoverable or direct object, 
or but a slight object." 

Some time after this, '* an angel was sent to St. Neot, 
at Glastonbury," who conducted him to an hermitage 
in Cornwall, where, with one faithful attendant, named 
Barius, he took up his abode. 

" Here, in this lonely spot, he was to spend seven 
years in a hermit's cell, and live by the labour of his 
own hands, yet he was not unsupported by Him who 
had sent him there. From the time of his arrival to the 
close of his trial, a continuous sensible miracle declared 
the abiding presence of the favour of God." — St. Neot, 
p. 99. This was the miracle of 

THE THREE FISHES. 

"They had spent one night there, and the Saint 
was in the Chapel when Barius came in haste to tell 
him that three fish were playing in the basin where 
the fountain rose. St. Neot ordered him on no account 
to touch them, until he shouldhave himself inquired what 
thisstrange thingmightmean. In answer to his prayer the 
same angel appeared, and told him that the fish were 
there for his use, and that every morning one might be 
taken and prepared for food ; if he faithfully obeyed this 
command, the supply should never fail, and the same 
number should ever continue in the fountain. And so 
it was, and ever the three fish were seen to play there, 
and every morning one was taken and two were left, 
and every evening were three fish leaping and gamboling 
in the bubbling stream; therefore did the Saint offer 
nightly praise and thanksgiving for this his wonderful 
preservation; and time went on, and ever more and 
more did St. Neot's holiness grow, and expand, and 
blossom."— pp. 99, 10D. 

All this is very surprising, and bears some kind of 
resemblance to the miraculous provision made for the 
support of the prophet Elijah. However, what follows is 
equally or rather more wonderful, and certainly has 
no parallel among the miracles of Scripture. 

" His discipline was so strict, and continued with 
such unrelaxing severity, that on a certain occasion he 
was taken ill in consequence. The faithful Barius, ever 
anxious to anticipate his master's smallest want, if by 
any means some portion of the saintly radiance might be 
reflected upon him, was anxious to prepare some food, 
to be ready for him on his awaking from a sleep into 
which, after nights of watchfulness, he had at length 
fallen. Here, however, he was met by a difficulty ; his 
master's illness had reduced him to a state of extreme 
delicacy, and he was at a loss how he ought to dress 
his food. Hastily and incautiously, he resorted to a 
dangerous experiment. Instead of one fish, he took 
two from the basin, and roasting one and boiling the other, 
he presented both to St. Neot for choice, on his awaking 
from his sleep. In dismay and terror the Saint learnt 
what had been done, and springing from his couch, and 
ordering Barius instantly to replace both fish as they were 
in the water, himself spent a night and a day in prayer 
and humiliation. Then at length were brought the 
welcome tidings of forgiveness ; and Barius joyfully re- 
ported that both fish were swimming in the water. After 
this, his illness left him, and the supply in the fountain 
continued as before." — pp. 100, 101. 

We shall conclude these illustrations of Ecclesiastical 
Miracles with tbe story of — 

THE LOST SHOE, THE FOX, AND THE ANGEL. 

St. Neot spent the greater part of the day, summer 
and winter, up to his waist in a holy well, saying his 
prayers and repeating the Psalter. 

" Each morning went St. Neot's orisons to heaven from 
out his holy well ; alike in summer and in the deep winter's 
cold, bare to his waist, he too (like St. Patrick) repeated 
the Psalter through." 

" One day when he was thus engaged in the depth of 
winter, he was- disturbed by suddenly hearing the noise 
of a hunting party riding rapidly down the glen. Un- 
willing that any earthly being should know of his 



austerities,' but only the One who is over all, he sprung 
hastily from the water, and was retiring to his home, 
when he dropped one of his shoes. He did not wait to 
pick it op, bat harried off and completed his devotions 
in secret. And when he had finished his psalms, and 
his reading, and his prayers, with all diligence and 
care, he remembered his shoe and sent his servant to 
fetch it. In the meantime a fox, wandering over bill 
and rale, and anxiously prying into every noak and 
corner, bad chanced to come to the place where the 
holy man had been standing, and had lighted upon the 
shoe, and thought to carry it off. And an angel, who 
loved to hover in hallowed places, and to breathe an 
atmosphere which was sanctified by the devotions 
of God's Saints, was present there invisibly and saw this 
thing, and he would not that such an one as St. Neot 
should be molested even in so small a matter, so that he 
had sent the sleep of death upon the fox, and Barius 
when he came there found him dead — arrested at the in- 
stant of his theft — yet holding the thongs of the shoe in 
his mouth. Then he ' approached in fear and wonder, 
and took the shoe and brought it to the holy man, and 
told him all that had happened. " — pp. 101, 102.* 

Such is a specimen of the prodigies included under the 
name of ecclesiastical miracles. We commend them to 
the attention of our Roman Catholic readers, not, of 
course, for their intrinsic value, or because of their truth, 
but as illustrative of the system which finds it necessary or 
expedient to countenance such ridiculous fictions and 
puerile absurdities. It is impossible to imagine that Dr. 
Newman, under whose editorship the work containing 
them has been published, believes them to be true. We 
must rather suppose that they belong to the legendary 
tales and myths of which he thus speaks in his sermon on 
development. (Univ. Serm., p. 345.) 

" Mythical representations, at least in their better form, 
may be considered facts or narratives, untrue, but like the 
truth, intended to bring out the action of some principle, 
point of character, and the like. For instance, the tra- 
ditions that St. Ignatius was the child whom our Lord 
took in his arms, may be unfounded ; bat it realises to us 
his special relation to Christ and His Apostles, with a 
keenness peculiar to itself. The same remark may be made 
upon certain narratives of martyrdoms, or of the details of 
such narratives, or of certain alleged miracles, or heroic 
acts, or speeches, all of which are the spontaneous produce 
of religious feeling under imperfect knowledge. If the al- 
leged facts did not occur, they ought to have occurred (if I 
may so speak) ; tbey arc such as might have occurred, 
under circumstances ; and they belong to the parties to 
whom they are attributed, potentially, if not actually ; or 
the like of them did occur, or occur to others similarly 
circumstanced, though not to those very persons." 

If, then, it be true, as Dr. Newman says, that many 
ecclesiastical miracles are nothing more than mythical 
representations, the alleged facts having never occurred j 
and if it be also true, as he says in his Essay (p. liii.), that 
the miracles of Scripture are a far greater innovation upon 
the economy of nature than the miracles of the Church 
upon the economy of Scripture, the conclusion cannot be 
avoided, that either the great mass of ecclesiastical miracles 
must be given up as idle stories, or else the principle must 
be affirmed by means of which Strauss attempted to show 
that the Gospel narrative was nothing more than a collec- 
tion of myths. We cannot doubt which alternative every 
pious and earnest Roman Catholic will adopt. 



THE CURIOSITIES OF ROMANISM— I. 

THE HOLT EUCHARIST AND THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

What possible connection can exist between those two 
most distinct and separated matters ? The reader shall 
see. 

It may be known to most that the Church of Rome pre- 
scribes to all her members the necessity of receiving the 
Eucharistyasfmj, concerning which injunction of hereit may 
be observed, en passant, that it is utterly at variance with the 
practice of the Founder of that ordinance and His Apostles. 
Every child knows that it was " after supper" our Lord 
established the original rite. Protestants do not contend 
for the very literal interpretation of Scripture, either here 
or elsewhere, without due regard to its spirit : this, how- 
ever, we may and we do say, that if the practice of receiv- 
ing that sacrament fasting be either needful or edifying, 
there 1 is no ground for it in the example of our Lord, as 
above given, nor in the practice of the early Christian 
Churches, as recorded by St. Paul in his Epistles to the 
Corinthians, where the matter is fully discussed, and no 
such practice either enjoined or even hinted at f See I. 
Cor., xi., 20, &e.J. 



c Other holy men who practised similar aquatic austerities do not seem 
to have had tbe same objection to publicity as St. Neot had. We read 
in the life of St. Wllfrii', p. 187, of one brother Drithelm, who lived on 
the bank of a river, and who L' was wont often to go into the same to 
do penance on his body, and many tim^s to dip quite under the water, 
and to continue fraying psalms or prayers in the same as long as he 
could endure it, standing still sometimes up to the middle, and some- 
times to the neck in water ; and when ae went out from thence ashore, 
he never took off his cold and frosen garments, till they grew warn 
and dry on his body. And when in tbe winter the half-broken pieces 
of ice were swimming about him, which he had himself broken to maka 
room to sttnd or dip himself in the river, those who beheld it would say, 
* It is wonderful brother Drithelm that you are able to endure sach 
violent cold;' he simply answered, for he was a man of much simplicity 
anil indifferent wit, ' 1 have seen greater cold' (referring to his vision 
of Purgatory)." 



